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AN INCIDENT IN SCHOOL DISCIPLINE, 


The following narrative of an incident which occurred in a school+ 
room in this State, some fifteen years ago, may indicate a very sufficient 
mode of subduing a refractory and passionate child. It will be as 
efficient in the family as in the school ; and as decisive now, as fifteen 
years ago. We will state the incident as distinctly as plain language 
can do it, purposely avoiding the least exaggeration and coloring. 

In a private school, under the writer’s care, was a beautiful pet child 
of some seven years of age, the youngest of five sisters then in the 
school, She was a playful little creature, and being several years 
younger than the other members of the family, she was the object of 
incessant caresses from both teacher and pupils; and was also allowed 
many liberties which the elder pupils neither expected nor wished. Yet 
she was not disposed to take unwarranted license, and, ordinarily, her 
conduct was that of a pleasant and obedient pupil. 

One morning, some three weeks after her admission’ into school, lit- 
tle Jenny, for so we will call her, came as usual to my side at the desk, 
to read her lesson. She appeared as cheerful and happy as at other 
times. I gave her a cheerful welcome. “Jenny may find her place, 
and show us how well she can read her lesson,” I said, at the same 
time drawing near to the desk on which she was accustomed to rest her 
book. 

« Jenny won't,” was the prompt and unexpected reply; and down 
went the book with a spiteful hurl from little Jenny’s hand, and she 
stood with every little muscle of her body rigid with her fixed purpose, 
gazing first at the book and then at me. 
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“Can Jenny read without her book?” I asked, at the same time 
reaching quietly down and taking it from the floor. 

“ Is this this nice lesson Jenny has learned,” I continued, placing 
the opened book upon the table before her, “and is she going to show 
us how prettily she can read it?” 

Scarcely had the book touched the table, before that little hand had 
seized it, and with the same determined spite, had dashed it again to 
the floor. Not a word was uttered. A pin-fall any where in the room 
would have broken the silence. I stopped, more calmly than before, 
took up the book and replaced it, open, upon the table. 

“ Jenry may read now, and we will then talk together about Jenny’s 
conduct,” I said, in tones rather of entreaty than of authority. 

But Jenny’s hand again seized the book, which mine now held firmly 
in its place on the table. Her other hand attempted the rescue of the 
book, scratching fiercely the back of my hand which held it. Slowly 
yet firmly I placed both of her hands under mine upon the book. She 
could move neither. Springing forward she struck her teeth against 
the knuckles of my hand. I put my other hand upon her forehead 
and drew it close to my bosom, still holding her hands firmly on the 
book. Hands and head were now useless to her. Instantly one of her 
little feet came against my limbs and the other almost as quickly fol- 
lowed it. Taking her up gently, I placed her upon one knee with her 
feet confined between my limbs, her hands still upon the book and her 
head held harmlessly against my bosom. She could not move. She 
had not yet spoken. I, too, during this rapid succession of attacks, 
- had remained speechless, Finding herself thus imprisoned, she next 
turned to her sisters and with most passionate importunity, urged them 
to come to her relief. Her screams were as earnest as her blows had 
been. 

“Jenny must stop her crying and be a good girl before she can get 
down,” I now said very firmly. 

Her screams again revealed the intensity of her rage, and in 
silence I drew her still more firmly to me, that she might feel the hope- 
lessness of her attempts to get away. 

“ Jenny cannot go until she is our good little girl,” I repeated in her 
ear as she persisted in screaming for help. 

Suddenly after the most frantic outburst of anger, which I think I 
ever witnessed from a child, she turned her eye toward me with a sort 
of relenting look, and as that flashing eye met mine, she burst into 
tears and angrily exclaimed, “I wonder if this is the way you treat 
ladies.” .- 
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‘« And is Jenny a lady now,” was the only, yet ready reply, which I 
gave her. The answer left her sobbing. Her muscles relaxed. She 
lay in my lap apparently subdued. 

“ When Jenny is ready to read we will hear her, and afterwards she 
may tell me what she thinks about Jenny’s conduct to-day,” was all I 
added. 

Soon she ceased sobbing, quietly stepped down to her usual place of 
standing, and went through her lesson. On going home she immedi- 
ately went to her parents and told them how naughty she had been, 
Without advice, she had made up her mind to come to me and confess 
her wickedness and ask forgiveness. As I approached the house in 
which she lived, on my way to dinner, she ran out of the yard, threw 
herself into my arms, brushed away a pearly little tear, and with a 
voice tremulous with shame and sorrow, yet most eloquent in its simple 
and earnest plea for forgiveness, she said; “Oh how naughty and 
wicked I was this morning. How could you bear withmeso. I thank 
you for it. Won’t you forgive me. Will you love me and let me read 
to you again?” A silent tear and kiss were all the answer I could 
give the dear little penitent, as I led her with a relieved heart back 
into the yard, until I should call for her on my way to school in the 
afternoon. 

I will only add, that little Jenny became, from that time, all that 
the most sensitive teacher could wish a pupil to be, Her teacher's 
will was her’s. His plans she cheerfully adopted. His happiness she 
seemed to desire, as she most certainly did constantly minister to it ; 
and long will the memory of that trifling incident, ending as it did in 
so happy a triumph over that young heart and over that unfolding life, 

be an instructive and comforting and encouraging presence to him, 

Tenderness, patience and firmness subdued and won the passionate 
little Jenny ; and there are probably, but very few children with whom 
these qualities, when under the control of good common sense, will not 
prevail. H. 





An Emperor anp A Mecuanic.—While Napoleon was on his 
throne, a poor American went to Paris. He had an invention which 
he wished to show the Emperor—Napoleon paid little attention to it, 
and he went away. That was Robert Fulton, whose invention of the 
steamboat has changed the whole face of the world, who is this day 
bringing the ends of the earth together, and who has done more for the 
happiness of mankind than fifty Bonapartes. 















SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 


(The following admirable remarks on the discipline of children in 
school, are taken from the recent report of the Secretary of the Board 
of Education in Massachusetts. They are from the pen of Rev. Barnas 
Sears, D. D., who is now President of Brown University. We cannot 
too strongly commend them to the careful study of every teacher.— 
Res. Ed.) 

“The most common mistake in the discipline of children is that of 
judging their moral acts by the standard of our own minds. Many 
things which appear clearly wrong to a person of experience and ma- 
ture reflection, do not appear so toa child. His feelings may readily 
respond to simple principles that are purely moral, so far as they are 
understood. But maxims which are the result of the experience and 
observation of centuries, though current in society, and identified in our 
minds with moral law, do not come to the uninstructed mind of a child 
with the same meaning or with the same authority as they do to ours. 
So it is with many of those rules which we have come to adopt from 
expediency. If we put all these upon the same footing with the sim- 
plest dictates of conscience, and suppose the child to understand them 
and feel their force as he does the latter, we do him great injustice. 
Discipline administered without regard to this distinction will often be 
founded on motives and feelings falsely attributed to the child, with an 
appeal to a sense of obligation which has, as yet, no existence in his 
mind. If, instead of judging his motives by a standard known only to 
sdults, and making him feel an authority that seems to him purely 
arbitrary, we were to seize upon some moral sentiment within him, 
whose authority he understands and acknowledges, and to refer the act 
under consideration to that sentiment or principle, both parties would 
then be acting upon common ground ; and the wrong reprehended by the 
one would be recognized and acknowledged by the other. Indeed, an 
individual act can be shown to be wrong, before a general maxim or 
abstract rule, applying to a large class of such acts, can be compre- 
hended. That arbitrary procedure which makes one feel the terror of 
authority without feeling the force of moral obligation, often produces 
a deleterious effect by creating a keen sense of injustice. When it is 
necessary to inculcate and enforce rules founded on expediency or mere 
convenience, the obligation to submit to them can be made plain by a 
reference to the general law, entirely within the comprehension of a 
child, requiring him to be guided by others till he is capable of guiding 
himself. The great danger of the teacher is that he will not take the 
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pains to inquire into all the moral elements involved in a case of disci- 
pline. His summary procedure is like that of a physician who should 
administer a remedy at random, without having time to ascertain the 
nature of the disease. 

Acts, when made the subject of discipline, are not to be regarded so 
much in their outward form as in their causes. Ifa pupil fails to com- 
ply with what his teacher has required of him, this circumstance, of 
itself, furnishes no sure data to proceed upon. There is no one specific 
rule to meet all such cases as this. This single act, which is one and 
the same externally, may, in different individuals, have as many differ- 
ent grounds, each of which requires a peculiar mode of treatment, The 
failure may arise from obstinacy. Then the question will be, what 
course of treatment is adapted to strengthen and increase the obstinacy, 
and what to allay and overcome it? It may arise from diffidence, 
which is to be overcome, not by threats and punishments, but by in- 
spiring confidence, by drawing the pupil out imperceptibly and by de- 
grees. It may be from embarrassment, or over-excitement, producing 
confusion of ideas, which a little time and calm consideration will 
remedy. It may be from a sudden fit of passion, or from mere reck- 
lessness. So of falsehood, which is always to be reprehended, but 
in various degrees. If it be traceable to the habit of deceiving, with 
no strong temptation in the particular case then requiring attention, 
that circumstance gives it a peculiar character, which must have a 
treatment of its own. It may be a malicious falsehood, told for the 
purpose of gratifying revengeful or malignant feeling. It may be de- 
liberate falsehood, whose object was to gratify some strong desire in 
itself innocent. It may be from fear, which has its numerous varieties 
according to its objects. Now, in one instance, the force of inveterate 
habit is to be overcome, and the corrupting influences of it removed, if 
possible ; in another, a base passion is to be subdued; in a third, the 
excess of some rational desire is to be checked; and in another still, 
some virtuous principle is to be strengthened, as the antagonist of the 
passion or feeling that has undue influence. That off-hand kind of dis- 
cipline which overlooks all such distinctions, and by a summary proce- 
dure visits each transgressor with the same penalty, because the exter- 
nal act is the same, is wholly out of place when applied to young 
children whose plastic minds may bear the marks of such violence ever 
after. If there are teachers who cannot govern otherwise, let them 
learn some mechanic art, and work on coarser and less precious mate- 
rials. 

A teacher who habityally, in governing his pupils, acts with discrim- 
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ination and conscientiousness, who is so just in his estimate of the na- 
ture and degree of the fault, and of its correction, as to give the im- 
pression that right dealing is his aim and study, will acquire the confi- 
dence of his pupils in a degree that will render discipline easy ; while 
the one who, from. carelessness, hate, or passion, makes frequent mis- 
takes, and punishes unjustly, will be regarded as destitute of the feel- 
ings of humanity, and hated as a tyrant. The good or the evil reaches 
far beyond the particular instances to which the discipline is applied, 
it spreads out like an atmosphere over the whole school, and brings its 
benign or malignant influence in contact with every pupil. 

In some of the schools, it is perceived that the teacher governs too 
much. He is incessantly checking innocent or indifferent acts, not 
leaving his pupils for a moment to a natural and easy deportment, but 
keeping them, as if he were a tactician, all the while under physical 
restraint. If to this there be added a little love of fault-finding, or ill 
humor, the annoyance to the pupils is complete. There can never be a 
generous sympathy between such a teacher and his pupils. He has, in 
short, neither the natural temper, nor the moral feeling requisite for his 
office. Children ought to be emancipated from such a life of petty 
tortures as he will be sure to make them experience. 

In other schools we find persons who govern solely by law. With 
them the duties of government are purely legislative and executive. 
There is no parental solicitude, anticipating temptations, and fortifying 
the mind against them ; no offices of charity, winning the affections ; 
no example of attractiveness and moral beauty ; no attempt to establish 
an inward law, by inspiring a love of goodness ; but all is summed up 
in the words, law, transgression and penalty. Now, if, instead of al. 
lowing evil tendencies to work out their own results and develop them- 
selves, and then depending on punishment to make reparation, a course 
of prevention were adopted, by planting the seeds of virtue and culti- 
vating their growth, and by removing the seeds of vice, or by weeding 
them out as soon as they appear, how different would be the general 
effect. Such persons are better adapted to be keepers of jails and pri- 
sons, dealing with hardened and stubborn offenders, than to educate the 
feelings and form the character of the young. 

Another mistake, frequently made by persons of- great moral worth, 
is that of supposing that the principles, character, and habits of: the 
young are as fixed as those of adults. Both the evil and the good, as 
they appear in children, are regarded as having a settled tendency, as 
though they were subject to no fluctuations. In point of fact, children 
are creatures of impulse rather than of reason, and act from feeling 
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rather than from any settled principles. Hence great changes are liable’ 
fo take place from purely accidental causes. He who understands the 
secrets of young hearts, and knows by how slender a thread a latent 
passion may be drawn forth and guided, can often set indirect influ- 
ences to work which will, by their silent operations, change a mischiey- 
ous and troublesome pupil into an earnest and enthusiastic student. A 
book, a companion, an object of curiosity, a congenial occupation by 
way of amusement, may call forth elevated tastes where they were not 
supposed even to exist. On the other hand, he who overlooks the mul- 
tiplicity of the characters of the young, will sometimes find himself dis- 
appointed in those of whose good moral character he entertained no 
doubt. As there is always hope for a wayward child, so there is 
always danger that a dutiful child will degenerate, if left to bad in- 
fluences. A mistaken view of this trait of juvenile character unfits 
one for training, in the best manner, either class of individuals, 

From what has been stated, it is easy tc explain why so many inex- 
perienced teachers fail in government. It is because they have not 
studied the subject. Without much observation and reflection, it is 
not to be expected that one can succeed in a work of such delicacy and 
complexity. In school discipline the facts of the case merely’ give the 
starting point. The inclinations which predispose one to such acts, the 
impulses which moved him to it, the law by which such inclinations and 
impulses can be checked, the effect of certain modes of treatment, the 
choice of the best means and the use of them in the proper time and 
manner—these are points on which the inexperienced teacher has not 
sufficiently reflected. He proceeds, at once, to handle weapons which 
he does not know how to use, and whether he do more harm than good 
is a mere matter of chance. An act done ina passion is punished in a 
passionate manner ; and the evil, instead of being remedied, is strength- 
ened, Forgetting that the teacher’s spirit begets its like in the pupil, 
he proceeds quite confidently to cast out devils by Beelzebub, the prince 
of the devils. He, by an injudicious threat, deprives himself of the 
liberty of using any of the means at his disposal except the particular 
one—not the best perhaps—to which he is committed. A skilful dis- 
ciplinarian will have large resources. If one method does not succeed, 
he has another at hand ; and instead of being embarrassed, he is clear- 
er in his judgment as to what is needed than he was before. This fer- 
tility of expedients is the result of much thought, suggested generally 
by personal experience. The teacher has no right to undertake so deli- 
cate and responsible a task without much preparation and much 
thought. He must, indeed, begin without experience, but not without 
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observation and reflection. Ifa young teacher would first become an 
assistant, and in that situation treasure up experience, under the gui- 
dance of another, it would prevent many of the failures which now oc- 
cur. When inconsiderate persons have undertaken to teach without 
having studied the subject of school government, school committees 
could aid them by calling their attention early to the subject. Many a 
teacher could in this way be so prepared for an emergency as to be 
able to meet it without a total failure, and so be saved from the dis- 
grace of an early dismissal. Though the teacher must reflect for him- 
self, and have a personal knowledge of the principles to be acted on, 
he can be aided in his reflection by others. It is no uncommon thing 
for one who fails in government in the first school, to succeed well af- 
terwards. The first furnishes material for reflection, and compels one 
to study the nature of children, their temptations, their weakness, and 
their wants, and to learn by what means a wrong feeling may best be 
corrected, or a right feeling strengthened. And when once the teacher 
begins to reflect carefully, and to proceed upon settled principles and 
by sober calculation, there will soon be, with a person adapted to the 
profession, an approximation to the right way, that cannot in the end 
fail of being successful. As most of the failures of teachers in the 
country towns are owing to this one cause, it is important that both 
school committees and teachers take the matter into more earnest con- 
sideration. Inconsiderateness with both parties is the great cause of 
the evil. 

The fault of some experienced teachers in administering discipline 
lies in an omission to refer to a higher than human authority in enfor- 
cing moral obligation. Acts that are essentially wrong, are reprehened 
on the ground of being violatious of the rules of the school, which are 
supposed to depend merely upon the will of the teacher, and to extend 
no further in their ground and principle than to the convenience of the 
school. There can be no true moral training, no formation of charac- 
ter on great and immutable principles, where nothing more is done than 
to enforce rules established for convenience. A child ought to be 
taught to regulate his actions by the will of God. In one respect the 
teacher and pupil ought to stand on a level with each other, both bow- 
ing to the will of their Maker, and performing their respective duties to 
each other out of regard to his authority. A school should be led to 
view itself as under the inspection of an All-seeing Witness, and each 
member to hold himself accountable to Him for the spirit and charac- 
ter of his deportment. Let these comprehensive principles be kept be- 
fore the mind, and they will have a weight of authority which every 
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bhe will feel. There will be a sense of obligation lying back of thé 
teacher's rules, making it the easier for him to require of them the per 
formance of their duties from the fact that both he and they together 
are accountable to a higher being. In this way the moral natures of 
children are called into action, The conscience has its part to act. 
A line is dropped which sounds the heart to its lowest depths. Charac- 
ter thus formed has strength and firmness. Its roots strike deep and 
spread in every direction, giving a vigorous growth to its trunk and wa- 
ving branches, and holding them firmly in their true position. Such a 
method of treatment would prevent many of the collisions which will 
otherwise occur between the parties. It will place both upon higher 
ground, and render the one voluntarily subject to the other. While 
the latter acknowledges his obligation to be just and kind, and to 
govern according to the will of his Master in Heaven, the former will 
generally feel the equity and propriety of being held to the correspond- 
ing obligation of obedience and respect. So far as success attends 
discipline conducted on these principles, its influence will extend to all 
places and to all times. It will follow the pupil as he leaves the school 
room, and manifest itself in all his intercourse with others. His com- 
panions will be treated with kindness. Wrong and violence will be 
inflicted upon no one, even the most helpless. The rights of property 
will be regarded, though the possessor may be far away, and though 
there be no one at haad, either to restrain from evil conduct or to wit- 
ness against it. The home will feel the power of such a school ‘disci- 
pline. The habit of respect and prompt obedience to the teacher, and 
of affectionate and courteous intercourse with pupils, will manifest its 
power and influence in the presence of a parent, brother, or sister. 
What we often see in the members of a school is just the opposite of 
all this. The sacredness and responsibility of the teacher’s position are 
overlooked by both parties. Teacher and pupil regard each other as 
having opposite interests, and cherish rather suspicion than confidence in 
‘each other, The habit of contending against a properly constituted 
authority, not for one’s rights, but for one’s selfish desires and passions, 
strengthened by the practice of many years, and encoutaged by the 
‘sentiment of associates, is but a poor preparation for a youth, who, on 
leaving the school, is introduced into society to act his part on the more 
public theater of life, Ifa teacher do not regard such tendencies, if he 
fail to look forward into the future for the results of his method of 
‘training the young, and to apply it accordingly, he thereby shows him- 
self incompetent for his task, whatever be his intellectual acquisitions, 
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CORPORAL PUNISHMENT AS A MEANS OF SCHOOL DIs- 
CIPLINE. 


There is an evident tendency, now a days, towards the entire abol- 
ishment of corporal punishments in school. The extreme severity and 
rigor of discipline, practised by the Dominie Sampsons and Ichabod 
Cranes of other years, finds no countenance now in our best communi- 
ties and schools. 

The fate of the best reforms, is opposition; by it reform grows and 
strengthens; so that what was once an idea in the mind of a single 
man, becomes the heroic purpose of an age. In Luther's mind, the 
Reformation took its birth and shape, and he made it the idea of all 
Germany. 

School Teachers, like politicians, naturally array themselves on the 
side of conservatism or of progress; and when a new reform, either in 
the methods of teaching or discipline starts up, straightway men range 
themselves for or against, as the conservative or progressive element 
predominates in them. 

At the two extremes of society, stand these two great forces. The 
forces are antagonistic and ever at war, as in the early Greek mythol- 
ogy, mind continually warred against matter. 

The Conservative believes in the inspiration of the past ; his wisdom 
is the wisdom of his ancestors. He loves the abundant memories 
of the past, its memories, its tokens, its mysteries—even its errors he 
has a secret love of cherishing. He moves through the world with his 
face turned towards the past, where his thoughts and beliefs are. In 
the 19th century, he worships the other ages. A mummy from an 
Egyptian tomb awakens in him more intense satisfaction than an hun- 
dred thriving villages, 

Not so the Progressive. He.believes in the living present—lives in 
the “to-day.” The wisdom of the past was for the past, only a lesson 
for now. The pyramids for Egypt, the hundred brazen gates of Troy, 
Alexander for Greece, Caesar for Rome, Napoleon for France, Alfred 
for England, Washington for America. He is willing that “the dead 
past should bury its dead; and believing in the inspiration of the pre- 
sent, hopes for the wealth of the future. 

Now, should it be proposed in our next State Convention for Teach- 
ers of Connecticut, that each teacher should go home to his or her 
school, carrying only the “ golden rule” to apply to idle’ and turbulent 
pupils, what a demonstration of the truth of the above remarks should 
we see! How the Progressives would insist. “that the improvement of 
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eur schools can advance only so far and so fast as bodily chastisement 
recedes!” How the Conservatives would insist “That the teacher 
without the rod is like the monarch without his sceptre; that all gov- 
ernment is bottomed on force! That they were soundly whipped 
while at school, and they firmly believe that it did them great good ; 
and moreover that no school can be well governed where the boys are 
not well whipped!” 

Now, without endorsing the views of either extreme, what is the 
opinion of judicious, well-thinking teachers upon this subject? I an- 
swer. A growing tendency to abolish corporal punishments, substitu- 
ting therefor appeals to the moral nature of the child, to his self-respect 
and his love of right. 

So in all the best schools of Connecticut. Those ingenious methods, 
practiced twenty years since, of torturing juvenility into good order 
and good lessons, are out of vogue—Rod and ’Rithmetic have long 
since parted company. What teacher, now s days, makes little Mary 
or John, in the Primary department, hold out at arm’s length, a 
heavy book, promishing punishment more severe, if the shrinking 
muscles fail! What Teacher is ambitious of ruling like a Jovian pe- 
dagogue, each pupil fearing the thunderbolt of his wrath, and breath- 
ing forth towards him a dim sense of worship and awe, the religion of 
fear towards the grim Moloch of the school, who, as by electrical con- 
ductors, conveys to the remotest desk a tremulous sensibility, that vi- 
brates back again the fears of the victim! 

This age has certainly lost much of its confidence in physical force 
and floggings ; so it has put away the rack and the thumb-screw and 
has rolled the guillotine back into the past, remembering it only as the 
bloody ornament of the French Revolution. In the American Navy 
flogging has been abolished without the evil results which were predic- 
ted. Yes; and the same public feeling which has become ashamed of 
the old school houses and the wooden benches therein, building instead 
commodious and well-arranged houses, with furniture nice and orna- 
mental ; this public opinion asks that the teacher shall be well taught, 
so that he may teach well, well-mannered and kind, disciplining thor- 
oughly but humanely, guiding and governing and not tyrannizing. 

Flogging masters belong to the earlier and severer times, and are 
sadly out of time here; and now, because our grandfathers had know. 
ledge thumped into them, are our children to be made wise by thump- 
ing? 

Geologists tell us that the earth has its past flora and fauna, nicely 
packed and laid away in strata, so that the years of the earth are 
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numbered, and we know to what age the exhumed fossil plant or 
animal belongs. So can we trace the teacher and his work, in the 
past. The first, teaching, by conversations, his pupils around him, from 
nature; and the last, teaching in the finely appointed building; in Bos- 
ton or Berlin, with new methods and charts. 

Now and then a curious fossil will appear in our schools, bearing the 
evidences in his methods of teaching and discipline, of having lived at 
the commencement of that time “to which the memory of those now 
living, runneth not back.” 

As an age advances in civilization and refinement, its language chan- 
ges, dropping some of the harsher and more uncouth words and taking 
others more expressive and significant. 

We have an illustration of this truth in the change of the term, that 
marks the teacher’s profession, marking also the popular appreciation 
of the teacher and his work. We say now that he “teaches” school, 
and not, as formerly, that he “keeps” school. Keeping school is emi- 
nently suggestive of a menagerie, where the “ keeper” is some muscu- 
lar “Van Amburg” whose sole duty it is to maintain order in the 
establishment, not by an attractive and pleasing firmness, but by a dis 
play of muscular power that chills the pupil into stillness and com- 
mands a species of obedience; the forced obedience of the physically 
inferior to the physically superior. 

It always seemed that it required more muscle and fibre than brain 
or heart, to “keep” a school ;” and that a school was well “kept,” 
when the master had proved to the big boys that he had more muscu- 
lar force than they, by a series of physical éxploits with the most de- 
termined, 

Webster defines “ keep” as “to have,” to hold in custody ;” while 
“ teach,” signifies “ to lead,” or draw out.” The teacher is not fhen a 
“keeper,” holding in custody a room full of discontented and unwilling 
youth, 

** Who learn to trace, 
The day’s disasters in his morning’s face.’’ 


He is, on the contrary, to those committed to his charge, a model 
man, and goes before them to be followed; he draws them out of 
themselves and stamps them with his own personality. They reflect 
his manners and habits. They remem‘er his words, trying to quote 
them at home; his opinion weighs with them like gold. “ Like teacher 
like pupil,” is the invariable law, true in all time. Sound Plato gets 
his wisdom of Socrates, but heady Clinias gets his of some miserable 
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Sophist, Plato writes his “ Republic,” and “ Phedo,” in which he 
reflects the ripe wisdom of his master, whom he cannot transcend. 
Clinias gets known only asa butt for the keen ridicule of Plato, 

It was Sidney Smith, I think, who remarked that “ hanging is the 
‘worst use you can put a man to ;” and let us say to some of our friends 
who so strongly advocate flagellation upon all possible occeasions of 
disorder, that flogging is the worst use a boy, with good impulses and a 
generous, open manner, can be put to. But is the teacher never to re~ 
sort to corporal punishment? Is it possible to get on well in school 
without an occasional appeal to the “ lower law,” the law of force? 

We have in this commonwealth, over an hundred thousand children, 
coming from widely different home influences, to the public schools, all 
classes, all degrees of development, the well-mannered at home and the 
neglected, the moral, and the low and cunning. As his pupils sit in 
the seats before him, with characters differing as certainly as their faces 
or ages differ, how naturally he asks himself “ will the same discipline 
exercised towards each of these pupils produce the same results ?” 
Perhaps the teacher on being asked by the committee man, who held 
the winter school’s destiny in his hand, “ Do you ever use the rod in 
your school?” may answer “oh! no! I think it sufficient to appeal to 
their moral sense ; I never use the rod.” The teacher gains the smile 
of the approving ecommittee-man who “has always had an impression 
that force should never be used—no never,” and the school commences, 
Now the committee-man’s son, Jonathan, holds views exactly with the 
paternal on this subject. The very past winter, he tumbled the teach. 
er out of the school-room, and the rebellion wag put an end to, only 
when the teacher was dismissed. Jonathan will, most likely, experi. 
ment with the new teacher; in which case, there is certainly but one 
way; which is, to make Jonathan know that the new teacher is mas. 
ter ; and if it requires blows to establish that fact, then blows must be 
given. 

Yet perhaps a wiser teacher than he, an older man, with more grae 
vity and more decision, would get on finely with Jonathan. He 
would “conquer a peace” without a blow; the unmannerly boy being 
more and more ashamed of his rudeness and awkwardness, and mend. 
ing his manners day by day, under the silent presence of the teacher, 
Finally, then, will it not be a safe conclusion to draw, that the better 
the master, the better the pupil, and that a more intimate knowledge 
of the peculiarities, both mental and moral of the scholar, will point 
out a better way of reaching him, than through the sense of feeling, 
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The signs of the “good time coming” in school teaching, can be 
read of all. Our children will be punished at school, less than were we, 
and will not lose by the change, it is to be hoped, their regard for 
rightful authority, or their respect for those who teach and govern 
them. M. T. B. 





MODES OF CORPORAL PUNISHMENT IN SCHOOLS. 
[From the Ohio School Journal.) 


We are aware, that a large portion of our modern teachers have ex- 
ploded King. Solomon’s plan of driving foolishness from the heart of a 
child by the rod of correction, and not believing that as things now are, 
‘He that spareth the rod hateth his son,” think that children should 
be controlled entirely by moral suasion. We do not wish to discuss 
this matter now ; but would simply ask those who believe that corporal 
punishment is sometimes necessary, how it can be, best administered ? 

One teacher siezes a little fellow by the collar, shoulders or arms— 
no matter where—jerks him through the house to the no small peril of 
stoves and desks, and then shakes him until he is frightened out of two 
years’ growth ; the teacher himself appearing more like one intoxicated, 
or like some lunatic, than like a sane man, cool and decided. This 
mode has the advantage of being convenient, and of ready and infor- 
mal application ; moreover, it allows the teacher the privilege of saying 
that Ae ean govern without whipping. Of course it would be well to 
have the school-room furniture, and perhaps the necks of the children, 
insured. 

Another carries a switch with which he periodically brightens the 
countenances of his pupils without calling them from their seats. This 
he does, not only because it is, in his opinion, necessary, but also be- 
eause habit has made it easy. This mode is indeed open to some un- 
important objection; such as personal indignity, endangering the eyes 
and the like, but aside from these, it is highly commendable. 

We cannot stop to enumerate all the approved modes of punishment; 
such as boxing the ears, pulling the hair, throwing ferules and even 
knives, and various kinds of prolonged torture; such as standing on 
ane foot, or holding a stick in the mouth, but must leave each teacher 
to exercise his ingenuity for hiuiself. 

But to speak seriously, if corporal punishment must be inflicted, how 
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should it be administered? We are glad that the use of the ferule is 
now almost unknown. We believe that such inflictions are not only 
_ eruel, but physiologically objectionable, as liable to produce permanent 
injury. The same might be said of large rods. Some have even ven- 
tured to use a thong or raw-hide, but this, public opinion will not 
endure. 

Happy is he who can dispense with all these modes, and yet keep’ 
his pupils under rigid control. We reverence the teacher who has so 
gained the affections and respect of his pupils, that his slightest wish 
will be their law. NEANIAS. 

Denison Unrvensrry, March 1856. 





NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


(From the Report of the Normal School of New Jersey, by the Prin- 
cipal, W. F. Phelps.) 


The Normal schools of the United States comprehend, 1st the model, 
or pattern school of earlier times ; 2dly, the professional characteristics 
of the European establishments of the present day, as far as circumstan- 
ces will allow ; and 3dly, the academical features of the ordinary school. 

That is to say, the normal schools of this country are compelled by 
reason of the deficient character of too many of the elementary and other 
schools, to assume the work of the latter. They are compelled to ex- 
haust much of their strength in imparting a knowledge even of the 
lower elementary studies. In the Prussian normal school a high stan- 
dard of literary qualifications is required of a candidate as a condition 
of admission to them. Nor is this all. There are preparatory schools, 
in which not only are the requisite amount and quality of scholarship 
imparted to the tandidate,; but in which, also, his pecular fitness and 
adaptation to the calling of a teacher are thoroughly tested, before he 
can become a candidate for the Normal Seminary. This enables the 
latter to give a much stronger professional cast to their systems of 
training, and to dwell more extensively upon the science of education: 
and the art of teaching, which constitute their true field of labor. 

The disadvantages under which American Normal schools now labor’ 
will, however, gradually disappear. They will themselves correct the’ 
evil by elevating the standard of instruction in the lower schools. They 
are rapidly multiplying, and are introducing improved modes of teach- 
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ing in the public schools, through the graduates who become the teach- 
ers in them. And thus the public school will reciprocate by sending to the 
Norma! School candidates of higher attainments and more elevated aims. 

The first Normal School, for the training of teachers, in this country, 
was opened at Lexington, Massachusetts, on the third of July, 1839. 
A second was opened at Barre, on the fourth of September of the same 
year. Massachusetts, ever alive to the paramount interest of education, 
now supports four of these institutions, in which there are,at the present 
time, about three hundred and fifty pupils qualifying for the respon- 
sible office of teachers in her common schools. The state appropriates 
the sum of seventeent housand dollars annually for their support, four 
thousand of which are devoted to the assistance of such pupils as are 
unable to bear the expenses of their own education, Iu addition to the 
above amount, these schools receive the income of a fund of ten thousand 
dollars, placed at the disposal of the board of education for that purpose 
by a citizen of Boston, and also five hundred dollars per year, being the 
income of another fund from a private source. 

The state of New York established a Normal School “ for the in- 
struction and practice of its pupils in the science of education, and the 
art of teaching,” in May, 1844. Her annual appropriation for its 
support, is now twelve thousand dollars. The total cost of buildings 
and fixtures to this time is more than thirty thousand dollars. The total 
number of pupils instructed for a longer or shorter period up to Sep- 
tember, 1854, was two thousand two hundred and sixty-two. The total 
number of graduates, at the same period, was seven hundred and eighty, 
of which three hundred and ninety-one were females, and three hundred 
and eighty-nine males. So successful has this institution been, that, 
nocording to the report of the executive committee, for last year, “it is 
almost universally regarded as a necessity, and as an established part 
of the school system of the state.” The demand for its graduates, as 
teachers in the common schools of the state, has been so great for years, 
that it could not be supplied, and a movement is alr@ady on foot for the 
establishment of a similar institution in the western part of the state. 

The state of Connecticut has a Normal School in a very flourishing 
‘condition, at New Britian. It was opened in May, 1850. The total 
‘cost of buildings, is about $25,000 ; the present number of pupils is one 
hundred and eighty-one. From the last annual report of the trustees 
ft appears that “the applications for normal pupils as teachers in the 
public schools of the state, has continued to multiply far beyond the 
‘ability of supply—a fact which demonstrates both the utility of the in- 
stitution, and its advancement in the just appreciation of a discerning 
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people.” From the report of the Hon. John D. Philbrick, State Super- 
intendent for the past year, it also appears that “the opposition from 
ignorance and prejudice which it had to encounter in the first stages of 
its history, has gradually given place to public confidence, and earnest, 
cordial co-operation from all classes in the community.” Mr. Philbrick 
further remarks, that “‘ wherever public opinion has become enlightened 
on the subject of. education, it is admitted that teaching is an art to be 
learned by an apprenticeship, like any other art, and that special train- 
ing for the business of teaching, is as indispensable, as for any other 
pursuit or profession : and the time, it is believed, is not very distant, 
when intelligent parents would think it no less absurd to place their 
children in charge of a teacher who had not been trained to the prin- 
ciples and methods of instruction, than to employ a surgeon who has 
never made himself acquainted with the science of human anatomy.” 

Rhode Island provides for the special training of her teachers, by the 
endowment of a Normal department in Brown University. The under- 
signed has not had access to the reports and other documents of this 
establishment, but it is represented as being in a very flourishing con- 
dition. The states of Wisconsin and Iowa have recognized the neces- 
sity of providing for the special training of their teachers, by endowing 
a department similar to that just named in their state universities. 
This plan has not succeeded so well in the old world—indeed it is be- 
lieved to have proved a failure there. Whether success will attend the 
experiment here, remains to be seen. 

The State Normal School of Michigan, was established by an act of 
the Legislature, passed March 28th, 1849, and was opened in March, 
1853. The school was established for “ all time,” and not as an ex- 
periment. The cost of buildings, &c., was twenty-seven thousand dol- 
lars. It is partly supported from the income of a fund derived from the 
sale of certain salt-spring lands, and partly by direct appropriations 
from the state treasury. The fund is now about sixty thousand dollars. 
It will eventually reach, as is estimated, one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars. The whole number of pupils instructed, to the present time, 
is about six hundred ; the number now in the school, two hundred. 

The Provincial Normal School, at Toronto, Canada West, is one 
of the most liberally endowed and successful on this continent. It was 
established by an act of Parliament, in 1846, and was opened in the 
old government house, in 1847. In 1852, buildings were erected for 
the school and for the officers of the department of public instruction, 
at a cost, including grounds, furniture, and apparatus, of one hundred 
thousand dollars. 
19 
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AN EVENING WALK WITH THE CHILDREN. 


And the evening is beautiful ! and the heavens are full of stars, mir- 
roring their silvery faces in the snow ; and the still woods are jeweled 
with ice-diamonds, and waiting, waveless, therising moon. And the Nor- 
thern Lights, like zephyrs zoned with rainbows, are waltzing on the pearly 
pavements of the polar sky. And the mountains look like waves of a 
silver sea, rising heavenward to greet the stars; and the sky like a sea 
of molten sapphire, with its golden tresses drooping fondly on the brow 
of the mountains. It is beautiful: too beautiful to shut out of our sight. 
Let us all go out doors and read a few paragraphs in the album of the 
heavens. For this firmament above is the great album of the Creator, 
and the suns are the syllables and the stars are the letters, with which 
he registers his handiworks, And the first man, on the first evening of 
this new creation, looked up into the same sky-record, and tried to read 
the illuminated manuscript of his Maker.—And the generations before 
the Flood gazed at these same stars ; and men that saw the evenings of 
nearly a thousand years on the earth, looked up at these same golden 
eyes of heaven, which now look down on us; and they called them by 
name, and by their Jight they drove their flocks to new pastures in the 
old world. And when the fountains of the great deep were broken up, 
and the windows of heaven were opened, and the floods came, and a 
long night of darkness, the good man in the ark rememberd the stars 
that studded the firmament in his boyhood’s time, and the names they 
were called by among the fathers of the human race. And when the 
deep, black clouds rolled away, they shone out of their old places in the 
sky upon him, and he felt at home again, though floating over the shore- 
less waste of waters, without compass, chart, or helm. There they 
were, just as they were set in the sky in the morning of creation, The 
waters, that washed from the earth every trace of man’s existence, had 
not quenched one of the “lesser lights” of heaven, or moved it a hair 
from its place. The splendid Orion had not lost a jewel from his belt; 
neither the deluge nor the darkness had “loosed his bands.” He walked 
the same king, and wielded the same scepter, among the stars this evening 
as in the first evening that mantled the earth. The fiery Betelguese 
shone with the same red brilliancy, and the sharp-eyed Rigel glowed 
in the left foot, a celestial diamond of the first water. There were the 
little Pleiades, and the great Dog-star, and the long Scorpion, trailing 
its gems along the southern sky; and the eleven stars, that the young 
Joseph saw in his dream ; and the seven stars, which the first-born child 
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of Adam saw in his infancy. These were home stars to Noah; they 
were all that was left of the drowned world, that he had seen and loved 
in his youth, He knew not whither the sailless, unruddered ark had 
borne him ; the tallest mountain on the earth was buried deep beneath 
the waters ; everything had been swept away but the stars which he had 
learned by name, perhaps in the tent of his grandfather Methusaleh, 
who remembered Adam. And he felt himself at home. 

Now, young friends, a deluge will never come again to bury out of 
sight this green, peopled world ; but storms will come, and winds will 
come, and you may drift far away from the home of your childhood. 
And what makes that home? [fall your relations and friends should 
go with you to far-off lands, and live with you there, would you not 
have left behind a great deal of your home? Yes; you could not take 
with you the old homestead; the elms and the oaks under which you 
played ; the hills you climbed in summer to see the sun go down in the 
west, or in winter with your sleds; the brook that purled through the 
meadows ; the mountains looming up in the distance, like huge cushions 
of green velvet for the sky ; the fields of alternate green and yellow, and 
the far-off woods. But begin now to look up into this blue world above ; 
to make these star-fields a part of your home; to bring these glorious 
constellations into the circle of your acquaintance ; to call them by name, 
to associate them with all the objects to which your home affections 
cling, and you may carry your home with you the world over. Orion, 
Arcturus, Bo-otes, Virgo, the celestial companions of Job, Noah, and 
David, will be yours, in every place and every condition ; acquaintances, 
neighbors to your paternal homes. It may be your lot to see but a little 
space of the earth’s surface ; and to know but little more of the geogra- 
phy of the earth than what you learn from your map. But here you 
may study the geography of the heavens, and see every celestial terri- 
tory it describes, Without going a mile from your father’s door, your 
eye may travel over worlds that arithmetic cannot compute nor geometry 
measure. Your eyes can do this, and when you have reached the ex- 
treme limit of their vision, your thoughts may go on forever into worlds 
beyond. Young friends, suppose you spend a half hour every bright 
evening out in the open air, in appropriating these brilliant constel- 
lations ; in bringing them within the home-circle of your acquaintance. 

Elihu Burritt. 





(> Look not mournfully into the past, it cannot return; wisely im- 
prove the present, it is thine; go forth to meet the shadowy future with- 
out fear, and with a manly heart. 
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NEW BRITAIN MODEL SCHOOLS. 


Mr. Eprtor:—The Annual Examination and Exhibition of the 
Model Schools of New Britain, under the charge of J. W. Tuck, 
Esq., took place on Monday and Tuesday, March 24th and 25th. 

The Examinations of the Four Departments occupied the afternoon 
of Monday and the morning of Tuesday, going on all at the same time, 
and each in its own room; the recitations occurring as nearly as possi- 
ble in the accustomed order. In those departments where, during the 
term, instruction had been given by pupils of the Normal School, these 
conducted the exercises of their own classes under the supervision of the 
respective principals. 

From the baby Primaries, with their blackboard and alphabeticon, 
up to the Algebra and Astronomy students of the High School, all per- 
formed their parts in a manner most creditable to themselves and their 
teachers; and, judging from numbers and faces, much to the satisfac- 
tion of the parents and friends whom snow and rain did not keep from 
finding their way to the several classes. 

In each room, drawings and specimens of penmanship executed by 
the pupils, adorned the walls and black-boards; and the High School 
was graced and honored by the presence, not only in person, of the “Son 
of whom New Britain is proud,” Elihu Burritt; but in portrait also; 
to which portrait that of an esteemed benefactor of the school and 
resident of the borough, was added,—a pair of benignant, inspiring faces. 

On Tuesday, P. M., the Normal Hall was crowded to its utmost ca- 
pacity, to witness the exhibition of the three lower departments; the 
Primary, Intermediate and Grammar Schools. The exercises of each 
were short, well selected—prepared and presented. They consisted of 
reading, recitation, declamation, and singing, in all varieties. 

Both children and spectators seemed equally pleased. Not the least 
interesting of the performances, were two, which, as Mr. Tuck an- 
nounced, were “not on the Programme.” The teacher of the Primary 
school, Miss S. A. Buckingham, was about to leave her charge. Af- 
ter her last song had been sung, a very little girl gave to the au- 
dience “a very little talk about chains,” and concluded it by throwing 
around her teacher’s neck, an elegant gold chain, a gift from the moth- 
ers. The Principal of the Grammar School, Miss A. A. Thompson, also 
closed her connection with the Institution on that day. As a token of 
the love of her pupils, and the esteem of their parents, a valuable gold 
watch was presented to her by one of her boys. 

These are mentioned, because the sight was cheering and pleasant. 
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It showed not only the liberality of the patrons of the schools, but their 
generous appreciation of the efforts of faithful and successful teachers. 

A few good exercises, consisting of reading, essays, declamations and 
singing, were presented by members of the Normal School, and after a 
few brief but pleasant remarks from the Principal and associate Prin- 
cipal of that Institution, the exercises of the afternoon were concluded 
with prayer. 

The exhibition of the High School took place on Tuesday evening, in 
the South Church; tickets of admission were sold at 124 cents each; 
the receipts to be devoted to the purchase of reference books and appa- 
ratus for the use of the Model Schools. The friends of these will be 
glad to know that $82.50 were received. 

This school is fortunate in having as its instructor in elocution, a 
Principal who has devoted much time to the culture of his own vocal 
powers, and has succeeded admirably in training his pupils in the use 
of theirs, as appeared in their performance on this occasion. Another 
and greater excellence was in the selection and arrangement of the ex- 
ercises, — an all-important matter. That which is not refined and ele- 
vated in sentiment, as well as elegant in style, can have no place in an 
exhibition of the highest order, — the standard to which the Principal 
of the High School endeavored to bring his exercises; it seems to us, 
with unusual success. 

The readings were good, particularly the dialogue; the declamations 
were pleasingly varied in subject and manner. The original essays, by 
the young ladies, excelled, as a whole, those of previous years, in their 
variety and originality ; and one or two especially, in the completeness 
with which the plan was conceived and wrought out. This department 
of the exhibition was under the direction of the assistant teacher; and 
the results indicated her careful teaching and criticism, as well as the 
ability and unchecked individuality of her scholars. The music, by 
the school, was arranged by a gifted pupil, who presided at the piano. 

The order of exercises was as follows :— 


PRAYER. 
DECLAMATIONS AND ORIGINAL CoMPOSITIONS. 

1. Singing,—*‘ The Hours are Viewless Angels.’’ Glee Class. 

2. Salutatory Address, (C. Northend,) William C. Atwater. 

8. Influence of Internal Improvements, (Seward. ) Junius M. Wetmore. 

4. Tne Solar System. Alice R. Upson. 

5. A Miser’s Fate, (Osborne.) Devereaux Jones, 

6. Quartette,—‘‘ Come where my love lies dreaming.’’ 

7. Life in the West. Mary P. Judson. 

8. Reading. Sarah A. Churchill. 

9. Eulogy on Lovejoy, (G. R. Parburt,) Mortimer H. Stanley. 
10. A Fashionable Lady. Jennie V. Hart. 
11. Song,—A Wife wanted. J Edward M. Booth, 











































Lindley Murray. 





12. Speech of Ringan Gilhaize, (Galt.) Eugene W. Booth. 
18. The Wind. Addie E. Roberts. 
14. Pleading at the Bar, (Partingtcn.) Milton H. Bassett. 
15. Rest. Ellen J. Winchell. 
16. Singing,—‘‘ Hail, Fairy Queen.”’ Glee Singers. 
17. Emmett’s Vindication. Charles R. Hart. 
18. The First Anniversary of Squiddleville Seminary. Mary E. Bassett. 
19. The Diver, (Schiller. ) Frank W. Stanley. 
10. New Britain. Alice L. Stanley. 
21. The Washington Monument, (R. C. Winthrop.) Charles M. Talcott. 
29 Dialogue,— Cataline’s Remorse, (Crol )§ Cataline, Edward M. Booth. 

> Reding. § , ¥-)2 Aurelia, Elizabeth A. Eddy. 
23. Singing,—‘‘ Chant we now.’’ Exhibition Class. 
24. Genius Eveline Upson. 


25. Duet,—‘* The Evening Breeze.’’ -~ Se 
BENEDICTION. 

Gratifying as the exercises of this Anniversary have been to both 
schools and friends, the greatest pleasure is given by the promise for the 
future. There will not have been thus much accomplished — without 
more to follow—and this progress will be promoted by judicious and 
generous management. Undoubtedly there are faults which may be 
corrected, improvements which may be made, but we have no heart 
now for aught but commendation and encouragement. 


LINDLEY MURRAY. 


It is not generally known that the “prince of English grammarians, 
was an American, and born within the limits of Lebanon County, Penn- 
sylvania. He'was born in the year 1745, in Swatara, in East Hanover 
township, then Lancaster, ‘now Lebanon county, Pennsylvania. His fa- 
ther was a miller, and followed that occupation when Lindley was born, 
but afterwards devoted his attention to mercantile pnrsuits, and amass- 
ed a considerable fortune by trading in the West Indies. Lindley was 
the eldest of twelve children, and when about seven years of age was 
sent to Philadelphia, that he might have the benefit of a better edu- 
cation than could be had at Swatara. He studied law in New York, 
and at the age of twenty-two was called to the bar, where he gathered 
for himself the reputation of an “ honest lawyer”. 

His “ Grammar of the English Language” was composed in England, 
in 1794, and published in the spring of 1795, many millions of copies 
of which have been sold. He resided forty-two years in England, most 
of which time he was an invalid. He composed many other works be- 
sides his grammar. He died in 1820, in a village in Yorkshire, being 
upwards of eighty years of age. He is represented as a Christian and 
philanthropist. He left legacies to a number of relatives and friends, 
and sums to many religious societies. He also directed that the residue 
of his property after the decease of his wife, (a New York lady, “his 
beloved and affectionate Hannah,” who had been his companion for 
sixty years,) should be devoted to pious and benevolent uses. He was 
a Quaker, and interred in the burying ground of that sect, in the city 
of York, England, “far from friends and father-land.”—Commercial 
Register. 
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Resident Editor's Department. 


WHAT IS DOING FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF SCHOOLS 
IN CONNECTICUT. 


The limits of our pages will permit us to give only a glimpse here 
and there of the educational operations which are in progress. 

The committee appointed under a resolution of the General Assem- 
bly to prepare a revision of the school laws, and to propose such alter- 
ations as are deemed advisable, are now engaged upon the work. The 
proposed alterations with remarks thereon, have been sent to the school 
visitors for their opinions. The most important improvement recom- 
mended, is the abolition of the schoool societies, and the restoration of 
the true organization. For the last fifteen years, this measure has 
been repeatedly suggested. It is believed that the time for action has 
arrived. : 

An effort will be made at the approaching session of the Legislature, 
to abolish all rate bills, and make all the schools free, providing for 
their support by a tax on property and polls, so far as it may be ne- 
cessary over and above the revenues of the different funds. 


Movements or TEACHERS. 


County Conventions have been held during the past month in Wind- 
ham and Fairfield counties, for the organization of county associations. 
There was a good attendance of the live teachers of those counties, 
and much good anticipated from their associated efforts. Will not the 
teachers of other counties imitate this noble example, and keep the ball 
in motion? 


State Teacuers’ ASssocraTION. 


The programme of exercises for the next meeting, will be found on 
another page. Will not all the professional teachers throughout the 
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State dismiss their schools for one day and attend their meeting at New 
Britain? It should become an established custom for all schools to 
have a holiday when the meeting of the Association occurs. Let every 
teacher come prepared to speak and act on the “ Rate Bill System.” 
If it is good, let us hold fast to it; if it is bad, let us condemn it and 
cast it off. Let there be at New Britain such a gathering of the teach- 
ers of the State. as never before came together. You remember the 
flood in which the assembly at Middletown was baptized. Ifwe would 
succeed, we must have a zeal which floods cannot drown. 


New Haven. 


There is no standing still in this city. Another noble graded schoo) 
has been organized. The Lancasterian School, so long and justly cele- 
brated, under the admirable management of Mr. Lovell, has been gra- 
ded and organized on the plan of the Eaton and Webster Schools. 
The building has been thoroughly repaired and furnished with the best 
Boston furniture. The school is hereafter to be known as the “ Hill- 
house School.” Mr. Lovell is to continue as Principal. He is con- 
vinced that the old system is incapable of meeting the educational de- 
mands of the present day in such a city as New Haven; and he is 
determined to enter upon the administration of the new system with all 
the zeal of his early youth. At the dedication remarks were made by 
Hon. Jas. F. Babcock, of the Board of Visitors, Rev. Mr. Strong, D. 
C. Gilman, M. T. Brown, Rev. Dr. Bacon, Mr. Lovell, and Rev. Dr. 
Kennedy. 


Norwicu. 


The beautiful city of Norwich seems determined to be the eye of 
Connecticut, as Athens was of Greece. The educational enterprise 
manifested in that city is truly wonderful. We are not aware that it 
has any parallel in that county. The success of the great centre school 
is triumphant. The school-house is the most costly in the State, and 
yet tax-payers are satisfied with the expenditure. Mr. J. W. Allen, 
the Principal, has proved himself equal to the great task which he un- 
dertook. His school is truly a model. At Falls Village a fine house 
is going up, and on the West side, and at Greenville, good schools are 
in operation. But all these efforts have been only preparatory to a 
still greater—the establishment of the Frez Acapemy.—The following 
from the Examiner, will give some idea of this noble monument for free 
high education : 
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Norwicu Free Acapemy, 


The building designed for the use of this institution is now so far 
advanced, as to give a good idea of its architectural character. It is 
certainly a noble specimen of the art, and does great credit to the 
architect, Evan Burpicx, Esq., whose reputation is daily extending 
through the State. The design is a good one. It is very simple. The 
effect is produced by the proportions and outlines of the edifice, and not 
by the small trimmings with which so many architects delight to set 
off their buildings. The size is 75 by 85. The basement, which is 11 
feet high in the clear, is designed for laboratories, furnace rooms, &c. 
The ground floor is occupied by a broad hall which runs through the 
building, two clothes rooms, a large philosophical lecture room, and 
two large recitation rooms. On the second floor are the main school 
room and two recitation rooms, with the Library and Trustees’ room. 
On the third floor is a,Hall for exhibitions, public lectures, &c., with 
the recitation rooms, and a music and drawing room. The inclosure, 
which was given for the use of the academy, contains five and a half 
acres. In the rear of the building, a large space is to be devoted to 
botanical gardens. In the rear of them is the play-ground, which 
stretches away to the foot of a beautiful hill, whose sides are covered 
with a majestic growth of forest trees. Near at hand is the site for 
the dwelling house of the Principal. The design is to place this school 
at the head of our system of public schools, and to furnish, both to 
boys and girls, without charge, an education of the highest order. For 
this purpose, some thirty. of the citizens of Norwich have given $76, 
000. Of this amount, $50,000, is to be a permanent fund for the 
support of teachers, the remaining $26,000 being devoted to the 
building and land. Recently, $8,000 in addition has been subscribed, 
for the purpose of finishing the building, grading the grounds, &c. 
Thus, these few individuals have made the royal donation of $84,000 
to the City of Norwich, for educational purposes. Several single sub- 
scriptions have already reached the point of $9,500! We know of 
no parallel to this liberality, for such purposes. It is already in con- 
templation on the part of these donors, to bestow a still further endow- 
ment, so that the best scholar in each district in New London county, 
can be admitted to the school. Such an institution will exert an incal- 
culable influence upon the whole system of popular education. The 
fact also, that—while it is as free as any district school, it is, like Yale 
College, under the exclusive control of a self-perpetuating corporation, 
and a board of Trustees,—will give the Institution great advantages 
over an ordinary high school. 
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Miscellaneous. 


New Lonpon. 


The following, from our esteemed “L. L. C.” is dated Feb. 1. It 
is still good. 
Educational Interests in New London, 


The New London Educational Society, held another meeting this 
evening, which was of such a character, as would both interest and 
instruct an audience. 

These meetings have been held semi-monthly during the Fall and 
Winter. A lecture has been delivered each evening, usually accompa- 
nied by other exercises, such as Discussions, Recitation, Singing, &c. 

The meetings have been fully attended, and seem to have excited a 
deep interest upon the subject of general education in this Community. 

The Teachers of New London have also held semi-monthly meet- 
ings, in which they have discussed the various ‘methods of instruction, 
of discipline, and other subjects intimately connected with their pro- 
fession. This tends to a unity of feeling, and a co-operation with each 
other in their arduous duties. 

The several districts of the city have thus far failed in their attempts 
to consolidate ; which is to be regretted by every well wisher to- the 
cause of education. We need a uniform system of instruction in our 
schools, which can only be accomplished, by having the various interests 
directed by one general committee. 

The examination of the Young Ladies’ High School, under the 
charge of Mr A. L. Perry, which has taken place during the past 
week, has done credit to the teachers and scholars. The pupils ac- 
quitted themselves well, in the various branches in which they were ex- 
amined, showing that their knowledge was both thorough and practical. 


L. L. C. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ruope Istanp.— The annual Report of Robert Allyn, Commissioner 
of Public Schools of Rhode Island, is a highly valuable and interesting 
document. Mr. Allyn has engaged in the discharge of his duties with 
a degree of good judgment and enthusiasm which must make success 
sure. 

From this Report, we learn that the whole number of children, of 
the school age, within the state, is 39,011 while the average attendance 
is only 18,998. 
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The amount expended for public schools for year ending May 1, 
1855, was $153,431. The number of teachers employed in the state 
is 679; — 275 males and 404 females. 

The average wages per month, of males, has been $33.65, including 
board ; and for females $17.65, including board. 

Mr. Allyn discusses, with ability, the following topics; ‘ Improve- 
ment of Teachers; Teachers’ Meetings; Qualification of Teachers ; 
Training of Teachers; Losses from changing Teachers; State Normal 
School; County Inspectors; School Visitors; Parental Co-operation ; 
Lectures on Public Education ; Uniformity of Text Books; Moral In- 
struction ; District Schoo! Libraries,” &c. His Report must exert a 
very favorable influence on the cause of popular Education within the 
State. 


Onto.—The second Annual Report of Ho». H. H. Barney, State 
Commissioner of Common Schools, comes to us replete with information 
and sound advice, 

The whole number of youth within the State ,between the age of 5 
and 21 years, is 820,624. Number of Common Schools is 12,012 ; of 
High Schools 91; of German English 55 ; Colored 88 ; in all, 12,246. 

The whole number of youth enrolled in the schools during the year, 
551,959 ; number in average daily attendance 315,851. 

Total number of Teachers employed during the year, 16,872; being 
9,130 males, and 7,742 females. 

Total amount expended for teachers’ wages during the year was 
$1,229,618, 

Total amount expended for buildings, furnishing, repairs, and all 
other school purposes, $651,170. 

Number of school houses erected in 1855, was 740, at a cost of 
$438,602. 

Number of school libraries, 4,777 ; number of volumes in the same, 


136,121. 


Inp1ana.—Prof. Caleb Mills is Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
The Board of Education consists of the Superintendent, who is the 
President, the Governor, the Secretary of State, Auditor of State, and 
Treasurer of State. The Report from Prof. Mills, for 1855, is an able 
document, and contains wholesome lessons for us in the Eastern states. 
During the last year, the sum of $314,272.63 was assessed for the 
erection of school houses, which is about the same as a ten per cent. tax 
upon the grand list, would be in Connecticut. Six hundred and ninety- 
one township libraries have been established, each containing three 
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hundred and twenty-six volumes. More than $300,000 has been ap- 
propriated to this object. The annual state tax for tuition in schools 
is 302,310.83 which is one mill on the dollar of valuation. 

The superintendent advocates the tripling of this, and says, “ An 
open, frank, straight forward and liberal policy will be found in educa- 
tional matters to be the only wise, effieient and successful one.” 


PennsyLvanta. — The general appropriation bill of Pennsylvania 
contains the sum of $10,000 for Webster’s Dictionary for the use of 
common schools. 


ITEMS. 


Mr. Rawson, late of Ansonia, has taken charge of the academy at 
Windsor. Our best wishes attend him. 


Miss M. Joserutne Woop, has commenced teaching in the Acade- 
my at Clinton; and Mr. Joun F. Peck has taken charge of ene of 
the grammar schools in the same town. Mr. Peck was highly success- 
ful at East Haddam, and at the close of his school he received a beau- 
tiful Bible as a memento of affection from his pupils. 


Mr. J. M. Guron is laboring successfully in Danbury. We are 
glad to learn that his efforts are appreciated. He recently received 
from his pupils, a beautiful gold pencil. 


Mr. A. B. Pater, formerly of Danvers, Mass., but more recently 
of Cleveland, Ohio, has been appointed principal of the High School 
at Toledo, Ohio; salary $1,000. Just what we expected four years 
ago,—the promotion is. Mr. P, though young, is an active, live, 
reading, thinking teacher. Such teachers can’t get away from promo- 
tion. ‘They are as sure to rise as the sun, Mr. Palmer has our best 
wishes for his future success. 


Exsrince Smiru, A. M. Principal of the Cambridge, Mass., High 
School, has lately been elected Principal of the Free Academy at Nor- 
wich in this State. We most heartily congratulate both parties,—the 
Norwich people in securing a man so eminently qualified for the post, 
and Mr. Smith in his anticipated connection with one of the first 
schools in New England, and his residence in a city of unsurpassed 
beauty, and among a people who will wisely appreciate his worth. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We are obliged, for want of room, to defer several valuable commu- 
nications till our next number. 
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EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS. 


We give below a brief notice of the different Educational Journals in 
our country. Each of these is published monthly, at the moderate 
price of $1. per year. We believe our Journal is the oldest, being now 
in its twelfth year. We hope the time is not distant when every teacher 
will regard it as a bounden duty to take and read one or more educa- 
tional periodicals, and, now, if the employment of teachers rested with 
us, we would not engage one who was unwilling to subscribe for some 
work on teaching. 

Teachers of Connecticut! do you not feel enough of interest in your 
profession, to induce you to take a Teachers’ Journal? Will you not 
aid us in our efforts to elevate you and your profession? When we 
hear teachers making dolorous complaints of “ low wages—want of pa- 
rental interest,” &c., we are much inclined to think that they have not 
given us the dollar-ish hand. If you wish to promote your own im- 
provement and success, subscribe for the Connecticut Common School 
Journal, and for as many others as your means will allow. 


EpvucaTIONAL JOURNALS. 


Tae Massacuusetts TeacHEeR,— Boston. Professor Alpheus Crosby, Resident 
Editor. 


We feel a particular interest in this, with the exception of our own, the oldest 
of our present Educational Journals. We were present at its birth, assisted in 
rocking its cradle during several months of its early infancy, gazed on it when 
languishing and ready to die for want of a few crumbs from the teachers’ table; 
watched its flickering existence, and rejoiced in its growth and increasing strength; 
and we do now rejoice in its greatness. Since entering upon its ninth year it has 
grown wonderfully, and under the care of the present editor, and his: worthy as- 
sistants, prosperity and usefulness must attend its steps. It is a highly valuable 
Journal, abounding in good matter and good works. 


New York Teacuer,— Albany. Alexander Wilder, Resident Editor. 

This Journal, the organ of the Teachers of the Empire State, is not yet six 
years old, but it appears to have a vigorous existence and many friends. We wish 
it abundant and continued prosperity. It is doing a good work for our common 
cause. 


THE Onto JouRNAL or Epucation,—Columbus. Rev. A. Smyth Editor, aided 
by six Associate Editors. 


It is a little over five years since the commencement of this Journal, dnd until 
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quite recently it has been under the editorial management of that veteran in the 
Western Educational field, Dr. A. D. Lonp. It is conducted with ability, and is 
always a welcome visitor to our table. It should be taken and read by every 
teacher in Ohio, and, we may add, no Jive teacher will think of getting along 
without it. 


Tue PENNSYLVANIA Scuoot JournaL,— Lancaster. Hon. Thomus H. Bur- 
rowes, Editor. 

This useful monthly is not yet five years old. It comes to us filled with inte- 
resting and valuable Reports, mostly of a local bearing, but useful and suggestive 
for all meridians. Friend Burrowes is a most ardent, consistent, and judicious 
laborer, and his efforts must be attended with the most favorable results. 


Micuican Journat or Epucation, — Detroit. Rev. J. M. Gregory, Editor. 


This Journal has just entered upon its third year, and cannot fail of exerting a 
salutary influence. Its Editor engages in his work with zeal and intelligence, and 
our best wishes attend him. 


Tue Intinois Teacher, — Peoria. C. E. Hovey, Editor 


It was two years last January, since this magazine was established.. It is ‘‘ got 


up’’ and printed in good style, and makes a very respectable appearance in com- 
‘ 


parison with the very best of our Educational Journals. 


Tue Ruope Istanp Scnuoonmaster, — Providence. Rev. Robert Allyn, Editor. 


We like this ‘‘ Schoolmaster,’’ and are always glad to see him enter our room. 
With such a ‘‘ Schoolmaster abroad,’’ we may hope to witness progress and im- 
provement. It entered upon this life with a vigorous constitution, and with a soul 
alive to the objects of its mission, and though but a year old its ‘‘ eye teeth are 


” 


cut,’’ and it almost ‘‘ goes alone.”’ It is quite a favorite, and deservedly so. 


Tue Inprana Scuoon Journnat, — Indianapolis. Geo. B. Stone, Editor. 


This is a neat and attractive candidate for pedagogical support, and though 
only four months old we feel confident that it will do much to enlighten and im- 
prove teachers whose heads begin to be ‘ silvered o’er with age.’? Among the 
names of its associate editors we observe those of Miss M. F. Wells and Miss M. J. 
Chamberlain. All right ladies, we gladly extend to you a warm right hand and 
make our best bow. Allow us to suggest that you will do what you can towards 
making all teaehers ineligible to the state of matrimony, or the state of Indiana, 
who neglect to subscribe for the Indiana School Journal ,——or ours. 


Tue Wisconsin Jounnat or Epucation.—Racine. J. L. Pickard, Chairman 
of Editorial Committee. 

The first number of this new Journal has just reached us, and its appearance is 

remarkably neat, and its contents quite interesting. May success attend it. 
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In addition to the above we receive ‘*‘ Tue JounNAL or Epvucatton,’’ Toronto, 
Upper Canada. Edited by Rev. Dr. Ryerson. This Journal is in the tenth 
year of its existence, and is in all respects conducted with ability. Dr Ryerson 
is one of the most devoted and judicious laborers in the cause of popular educa- 
tion, and has our best wishes for his continued success and prosperity. 





CONNECTICUT TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The next Annual Meeting of the Stare Teacuers’ Association, will be held 
at New Britain, on Monday and Tuesday, the 5th and 6th of May, 1856. 


ORDER OF EXERCISES. 


MONDAY. 
At 24 o’clock, P. M., Preliminary Business. 
At 3 ” ‘* A Lecture by E. F. Strona, Esq., of Bridgeport. 


At 74 o’clock, P. M., A Lecture by Prof. ALpurus Crospy, of Boston, Mass. 


TUESDAY. 


At 9 o’clock, A. M., The Association will attend to the Election of Officers. 


Atlo, * ee M. T. Brown, Esq., of New Haven, will read a Re- 
port on the Subject of Free Schools, and ‘‘ Rate Bills.”’ 


At 2 P. M., An Address will be given by Wm. H. Weis, Principal Normal 

School, Westfield, Mass. Sussect,—‘‘ Science of Teaching.’’ 
At 74 o’clock, P. M., A Lecture by Prof. Noan Porrer, of Yale College. 

J. D. Puiterick, Superintendent of Public Schools, will address the Asso- 
ciation, at some period during its Session. 

Short Addresses, may also be expected from E. A. Anprews, LL. D., and 
Ex1au Borritt. 

Discussions will follow the several Lectures, on topics suggested by them, 
or on other subjects selected by the Association. 

All friends of Education, are invited to attend and participate in the 
deliberations. 

The Citizens of New Britain, with their usual hospitality, will pro- 
vide homes for all teachers who may attend this meeting. 


Per Order Committee of Arrangements. 


J. W. TUCK, Secretary. 
New Barraiy, April 10, 1856. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


CYCLOPZDIA OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


This noble work is the product of the joint labors of the brothers, Evert A. and 
Gzorce L. Duycxinx. It is published in New York, by Cuartes Soripner, in 
two large royal octavo volumes, with an aggregate of 1457 pages. 

The design of the work, as set forth in the preface, is, ‘‘ to bring together, as 
far as possible in one book, convenient for perusal and reference, memorials and 
records of the writers of the country and their works, from the earliest period to 
the present day.”’ 

The peculiar combination of qualifications requisite for the worthy execution of 
such a task, is evidently possessed by the authors. Such taste, such judgment, 
such impartiality, such industry, such painstaking accuracy, such freedom from 
sectarian bigotry, from political prejudices and sectional jealousies, such love of 
the work for the very work’s sake, as are exhibited in this work, are rarely united 
in one or two individuals. We do not claim perfection for the work , a critic 
could find many imperfections in it. But it far surpasses what we had at 
present expected in such a work, and, therefore, are we pleased. Some will 
doubtless praise it extravagantly, for thelr portraits, autographs, and choicest 
productions, are there, beautifully embalmed for immortality. Others, of equal 
merit, in their own estimation, finding themselves excluded from this temple of 
fame, may be ready to ‘‘ damn it with faint praise,’’ or more expressive silence. 
It is needless to say that we belong to neither of these classes, and, therefore, if 
we have few qualifications for a judge of its merits, we are free from the disqual- 
ifications which attach to all the literati of the land. 

This is the thing for all schools above the primary grade. It is the thing for 
every school teacher to have in his library. It belongs to that class of ‘‘ books 
which are books.’’ It is a condensed library in itself. In the hands of intelligent 
teachers it might do much to mould the taste of the rising generation. We wish 
to see, with this, in our schools, Webster’s Dictionary, Lippincott’s Gazetteer, and 
Chambers’ Cyclopeedia of English Literature. 


Vintace anp Farm Corraces—(Illustrated with 100 Engravings.) By Henry 
W. Cleaveland, Wm. Backus, and Saul D. Backus. 189 pp. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 


This work has been prepared with much care by skilful architects, and is pub- 
lished in a very neat and attractive style. The plans are, mostly, very simple, and 
yet quite tasteful, and we cordially commend the volume to any who may contem- 
plate building, believing that they will derive from it many important and valua- 
ble hints. One chapter is devoted to suggestions on the improvement of grounds, 
and another to directions and advice in relation to gardens, to which is added a 
catalogue of fruits, plants, shrubs, &c., that are desirable for garden culture and 
ornament. 





9" We would call the attention of our readers to the advertisement of Hickling, 
Swan & Brown. Hittarp’s First Crass READER we may safely commend, as 
one of the best works of its class ever offered to the public. 











